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UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C 
U. E* Baughman, Chief 
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The United States Secret Service 


THE UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE is a division of the Treas¬ 
ury Department and is one of the oldest Federal law-enforcement 
agencies. It was established July 5, 1865, to fight currency counterfeiters. 

Later its agents were temporarily assigned, upon request, to various 
departments of the Government to make other types of investigations. 
Today the gravest responsibility of the Secret Service is the protection of 
the President of the United States, members of his family, the President¬ 
elect, and of the Vice President at his request. This duty began in 1901 
after the assassination of President McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt 
was the first President placed under the protection of the Secret Service. 

The Secret Service has also been privileged to protect many distin¬ 
guished visitors to the United States, including the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain; Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmina of The Netherlands, and her daughter Princess (now 
Queen) Juliana; Crown Princess Martha of Norway; Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek of China; King George VI and Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and many others. 

In addition to special agents of the Secret Service, two uniformed 
groups are under the control and direction of the Chief. One is the White 
House Police, one of the most unique police forces in the world. The 
White House Police protect the Executive Mansion and its grounds. 
They have won many trophies as champion pistol shots, they are trained 
in fire-fighting, first aid, judo, and are experienced in other phases of 
police work. They are recruited from the Metropolitan Police Depart¬ 
ment in Washington and from the United States Park Police. 



Secret Service Agents are trained 
to use many types of firearms 



V . E. Baughman, 

Chief, U . S. Secret Service 






















Counterfeiting plant captured by the Secret Service 


The second group is the Uniformed Force, U. S. Secret Service. Mem¬ 
bers of this Force protect the Treasury Building and Treasury Annex. 
The men of the Uniformed Force also get special training in first aid and 
self-defense. They are not permitted to carry guns until they meet the 
same requirements as White House Police and special agents of the Secret 
Service in the use of firearms. 

In addition to its protective duties, the Secret Service has two major 
law-enforcement functions—the suppression of counterfeiting and the 
suppression of forgery of Government checks and bonds. It has other 
duties, too, such as investigations of violations of the Gold Reserve Act 
and of other official matters administered by and under the direct control 
of the Treasury Department (Title 18, U. S. Code, Sec. 3056). Most im¬ 
portant of these duties, however, is enforcement of the counterfeiting 
and forgery laws. 

Every year the American people lose huge sums of money to passers of 
counterfeit money and passers of worthless checks. This booklet attempts 
to show you how to detect counterfeit bills and coins. 

Counterfeiters and check forgers must FOOL somebody to make a 
profit. Storekeepers and cashiers who fail to examine money carefully, or 
who cash checks without proper identification of the holders, are often 
to blame for their own losses. Only with their full cooperation, together 
with the aid which is generously given by your local police departments, 
can the Secret Service hope to reduce and prevent these crimes which are 
aimed at the pocketbook of the average citizen. 
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From painting by John Ward Dunsmore 


First United States Silver Money 

Alexander Hamilton Tobias Lear Thomas Jefferson David Rittenhouse Adam Eckfeldt 
Mrs. Hamilton George Washington Martha Washington Henry Voight 


The Story of Money 

“What shall we use for money?” 

A very modern question, also a very old one. It was one of the greatest 
hindrances to early trade. In ancient times, when men first began to buy 
and sell, what to use for money was a big problem. 

Even before history began to be recorded, perhaps before there was even 
any thought of such things as banks or money, the need existed for a medium 
of exchange—for something to use for money. 

In the time of the poet Homer, who wrote the story of the ten years’ 
war of Troy, oxen were measures of value. A suit of golden armor was 
worth a hundred oxen. That was 900 years before the birth of Christ. 
In ancient Crete, sheep were money, and the ancient Jews measured wealth 
in flocks and herds. The natives of the island of Yap, in the Pacific Ocean, 
even in recent times, used large stone wheels for money. Our own American 
Indians used bead work, made of shells, called wampum. This was used 
for money by colonial Americans until they themselves got to making it so 
cheaply that it lost its value as a medium of exchange. Lacking metal or 
paper money, they used not only wampum but beaver skins, grain, and 
other staples. Tobacco was money in Virginia for more than a hundred 
years. Cloth, salt, hides, nearly anything that could be traded, has had a 
turn at being used for money. 

Metals were used for money in ancient Egypt as early as 2500 B. C. In 
2100 B. C. cubes of gold were money in China. The Old Testament (Genesis 
23: 16) tells of merchants using gold and silver bullion for money: “Abra¬ 
ham weighed unto Ephron 400 shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant.” It was to pay for a burial place for Abraham’s family. This was 
about 3,600 years ago. Babylonian records show that about 550 B. C. the 
temples were also the banks, took money on deposit, and lent it at interest. 

The first coiners of gold and silver known to history were the Lydians, 
in Asia Minor. The name of their king, Croesus, became a synonym for 
great wealth. This was about 550 B. C. The Greeks learned coinage 
from Lydia, and the art was taken to Rome from Greece. Metal money 
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in ancient times was coined as it is now, by means of dies or stamps. Gre¬ 
cian coins were the best minted and most beautiful of ancient times. 

The Chinese were using paper money when Marco Polo visited their 
country in the thirteenth century. From him we know that the Emperor 
Kubla Khan, as early as 1273 A. D., issued notes printed on mulberry paper. 
Each was stamped with the red seal of Kubla, and signed by his treasurers. 
Counterfeiting then was punished by the headsman’s sword. The oldest 
paper money of which a specimen is known to exist is the “Kwan” note, 
first issued in China in 1368 A. D. It was 8% by 13 % inches, or as wide and 
a little longer than a sheet of typewriter paper. 

Paper money in Europe grew out of the use of letters of credit, which 
were used in China centuries earlier, and for the same reason—robbers. 
Metal money was what the robbers wanted, not pieces of paper that no 
one would cash for them. 

The first counterfeiter of minted money is said to have been the Emperor. 
Nero. Since his time counterfeiting has flourished in many nations. United 
States courts convict scores of persons of charges of counterfeiting yearly 
on evidence obtained by the Secret Service. 

In the early days of our Nation, before United States money was issued, 
there were in circulation English shillings, French louisdors, and Spanish 
doubloons, with other units of the money of those nations. This caused 
confusion and slowed up trade. The dollar was adopted by the Congress in 
1785 as the unit of our money, and the decimal system as the method of 
reckoning. In 1792 the United States monetary system was established, 
and the United States Mint began coining money at Philadelphia. The 
first coins minted were handed to the President’s wife, Martha Washing¬ 
ton, by the first Director of the Mint, David Rittenhouse. This ceremony 
took place in 1792; the day is not recorded. The coins were half-dimes 
made from household silver sent from Mount Vernon by President Wash¬ 
ington. These half-dimes were not put in circulation. The issue was 
presented to President Washington by act of Congress; he gave them to his 
friends as souvenirs. Besides half-dimes, the Congress authorized the 
issuance of the other metal units of our currency, to be minted from gold, 
silver, nickel, and copper. 

Paper currency was used by our people even before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. It was called Continental currency. Its value 
became so small that “Not worth a Continental” was a common saying. 
The plates for the first of this money were engraved in 1775 by Paul Revere, 
who made the famous midnight ride. Paper money also was used after 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. It was not Federal currency but 
bank notes. Before 1836 these notes were issued by two United States 
banks established by the Congress. The first bank was closed in 1811, the 
second in 1836. After 1836, the chief form of paper currency was notes 
issued by banks operating under charters from the States. 

The present system of United States paper money began with the Civil 
War. Treasury notes were issued under the act of July 17 and August 5, 
1861. The National Bank Act of 1864 provided for national bank notes, 
issued with United States bonds as security; an amendment in 1908 permit¬ 
ted national bank notes on security other than United States bonds. Na¬ 
tional bank notes have been in process of retirement since March 1935. Our 
paper currency took its final form with the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act, December 23, 1913. The first issue of Federal Reserve notes was made 
November 16, 1914, with the opening of the Federal Reserve banks. 
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This diagram shows the position of important features of paper currency . 


Study it to KNOW YOUR MONEY . 


Types of Paper Currency 

Our Government now prints three types of paper money: 

FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES, with GREEN seal and numbers. 
UNITED STATES NOTES.... with RED seal and numbers. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES.with BLUE seal and numbers. 

Special currency issued for emergency use during World War II still cir¬ 
culates to a limited extent. This includes National Currency notes, Series 
of 1929, with BROWN seals and serial numbers; currency with the word 
“HAWAII” overprinted on face and back; and silver certificates which 
bear GOLD Treasury seals and BLUE serial numbers. 

Federal Reserve Notes 

Federal Reserve Notes are placed in circulation by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, each bank placing its own notes in circulation through the banks 
in its district. There are 12 Federal Reserve Districts, each with a num¬ 
ber and corresponding letter of the alphabet for its symbol. For example, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, being in the first Federal Reserve 
District, is represented by the number “1” and the letter “A”. The other 
Districts, in order, are New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 

Each Federal Reserve Note bears a regional seal at the left of the por¬ 
trait on the bill. This seal, printed in black, bears the name of the Federal 
Reserve Bank issuing the bill, and the letter or number of the Federal 
Reserve District in which that bank is located. On notes of the Series of 
1950 the black Federal Reserve regional seal is smaller than earlier designs 
and is surrounded by sharp points. 
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This is a picture of the face of a COUNTERFEIT One Dollar bill. The 
man who made this counterfeit was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to 
Leavenworth Penitentiary. 

Compare this counterfeit with a genuine dollar bill. Look at the portrait 
of Washington. See how flat it is compared with the genuine. Note that 
this counterfeit portrait is not lifelike. The eyes are not clear, distinct. 
The background around the head is not clear and even; it is much darker 
than the background on a genuine bill. The fine lines that form the small 
squares are barely noticeable, and many of the squares are filled with ink. 

Study the genuine bill, feature by feature. The portrait of WASHING¬ 
TON appears ONLY on ONE DOLLAR bills. Look at this portrait 
carefully. See how lifelike it is on the genuine bill, how it stands out. 
The eyes are clear and look right at you. 

Examine the border of the counterfeit bill pictured above, compare it 
with the genuine. You will see that the fine lines that cross and recross 
are not clear and distinct. 

Look at the numbers on this counterfeit bill. You will see that the 
figures are not printed clearly; the figures on the genuine are printed clearly. 

The Treasury SEAL is also a distinguishing feature. In a counterfeit 
the saw-teeth on the rim of the seal are blunt and uneven. The points are 
sharp and regular on genuine bills. 

Look at all the words printed on a counterfeit. Compare the letters with 
those on a genuine bill. Often the letters on a counterfeit bill are not perfect. 

The number under the word “America,” to the right of the portrait of 
Washington, is the SERIAL NUMBER. It is printed again to the left of 
the portrait, lower down. Every bill has its serial number printed in these 
two places. 

Inside the border, just to the left of the large word “THE,” you will 
see a small letter. This letter is the CHECK LETTER, always printed in 
BLACK. It is printed also in the lower right comer with a number called 
the FACE PLATE NUMBER, always printed in BLACK. All genuine 
bills are printed from engraved steel plates. Each plate has its own number. 

Study all details, both of this picture of a counterfeit bill and of a genuine 
bill—it will help you to know good money from bad. 


...... :• .... 
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GOOD money 
looks GOOD 
because . . . 


it is made by experts 

it is made on costly machines 
designed just for that purpose 

it is printed from steel plates produced by the 
finest engravers in the country 


it IS good! 
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Know your money 













































BAD money 
looks BAD 
because ... 


it is made from defective plates 

it is usually printed with cheap 
ink on cheap paper 

it is usually made with poor equipment 
by poor workmen 


it IS bad! 


You can see the difference 
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How to Detect Counterfeit Bills 


1. KNOW YOUR MONEY! Study the bills you receive, so as to 
become familiar with the workmanship on them, especially in the portraits. 

2. COMPARE a suspected bill with a genuine of the same type and 
denomination. Observe these things: 


PORTRAIT Counterfeit —Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white, scratchy; 

oval background is dark, lines irregular and 
broken. Portrait merges into the back¬ 
ground. 

Genuine —Stands out distinctly from the oval background. 

Eyes appear lifelike. Background is a fine 
screen of regular lines. 


COLORED Counterfeit —Saw-tooth points around rim are usually 
SEAL uneven, broken off. See picture on page 14. 

Genuine —Saw-tooth points around rim are even and sharp. 

SERIAL Counterfeit —Poorly printed, badly spaced, uneven in 

NUMBERS appearance. 

Genuine —Figures firmly and evenly printed, well spaced. 

PAPER Counterfeit —Generally has no colored threads, but these 

may be imitated by very small red and blue 
ink lines. 

Genuine —Printed on distinctive paper in which very small 
red and blue threads are scattered. The 
threads are not always noticeable on bills 
that are badly soiled or worn. 

3. RUBBING a bill on a piece of paper will not prove it is genuine or 
counterfeit; ink can be rubbed from good bills as well as bad ones. 

4. CONSULT an experienced money-handler or police officer to make 
sure, if you are still in doubt, whether a bill is genuine or counterfeit. 

5. REMEMBER, NOT ALL STRANGERS ARE COUNTER¬ 
FEITERS, BUT ALL COUNTERFEITERS ARE LIKELY TO BE 
STRANGERS. 


It is a violation of law to make reproductions of any nature of 
good or bad money. The reproductions in this book were made 
by special authority of the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
must not be copied. See Back Cover. 
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You Should Know These Faces 

The portraits of these great men appear on United States money. It is 
important for your protection that you know on which bills these por¬ 
traits are printed. Particularly you should be familiar with the $1, $2, $5, 
$10 and $20 bills. Bills are sometimes raised to represent large denomina¬ 
tions. For example, a $1 bill might be altered to represent $10, and if you 
accepted it as a $10 bill you would lose $9. If you should get what appears 
to be a $10 bill with the portrait of Washington on it, or a $20 bill with 
the portrait of Jefferson or Lincoln on it, you should know that these bills 
have been altered, because the portrait of HAMILTON is always on a $10 
bill and JACKSON is always on a $20 bill. Regardless of the type of bill, 
all bills of the same denomination bear the same portrait, as follows: 

Washington appears on all $1 bills. Hamilton appears on all $10 bills. 

Jefferson appears on all $2 bills. Jackson appears on all $20 bills. 

Lincoln appears on all $5 bills. Grant appears on all $50 bills. 

Franklin appears on all $100 bills. 

Other paper money issued by the United States bears portraits as follows: 
$500, McKinley; $1,000, Cleveland; $5,000, Madison; $10,000, Chase . 
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Know Your Money 
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COMPARE 

This is an enlarged picture of George Washington, whose likeness is on 
all $1 bills. It was made from a counterfeit bill and a genuine bill. The 
portion to the left of the vertical dividing line is from the bad bill. The 
portion to the right of the line is from the good bill. You can easily see 
the difference. A comparison such as this is the best way to detect any 
counterfeit. 


The crime of counterfeiting can be prevented 
by educating its potential victims to detect bogus 
money » 
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These are enlarged pictures of the upper left-hand corners of good and bad 
$1 bills. The part on top of the diagonal dividing line is from the genuine 
bill. The part under the line is from the counterfeit. Notice that the 
fish-net lines around the figure “1” are CLEAR and DISTINCT on the 
GENUINE. Some of the lines on the COUNTERFEIT are BROKEN, 
and are NOT clear and distinct. This lace-work design on our paper 
money is known as the geometric lathework. 

Most counterfeit bills are printed so poorly that the defects shown here 
may be detected with the NAKED EYE, after you study these enlargements. 

You will find it interesting to study any bill, with or without a magni¬ 
fying glass. 
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These are enlargements of parts of the portraits and Treasury seals on 
good and bad $10 bills. The portions at your left are from the counterfeits, 
those at your right from the genuine. This shows you why the best way 
to detect a bad bill is to compare it with one you know is good. If you 
have a bill you think might be counterfeit, crease it through the portrait 
and match it with the opposite half of a portrait on a good bill. If the 
suspected bill is bad, this comparison will help you to detect it. 
































How to Detect Counterfeit Coins 



FEEL ALL COINS 


DROP COINS 
ON A HARD 
SURFACE 


Genuine coins 
have a bell-like 
ring. Most 
counterfeit coins 
sound dull. 


Most counterfeit 
coins feel greasy. 
COMPARE 
questionable coins 
with known genuine 
coins of the 
same denomination 




CORRUGATED OUTER EDGE 


CUT EDGES 



of genuine coins 
is even and regular. 
Edge of counterfeits 
is uneven, crooked, or 
missing in spots. 




Most counterfeits can 
easily cut with 
Genuine coins are nui 
easily cut. 


TEST COINS WITH ACID 


FORMULA—ACID TEST 



(For SILVER coins only) 

Silver Nitrate. 10 gr. 

Nitric Acid. I cc. 

Distilled Water.. 30 cc. 

You can buy this solution for a few 
cents in any drug store. 


CAUTION: Do not lot acid solution touch hands or other parts of the body 


As the result of teaching potential victims to detect bogus coins, the 
Secret Service crime prevention program has drastically cut counterfeit 
coin losses. 


Education Prevents Crime 


Reprinted 1960 by Koster-Dana Corp, 76 Ninth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
By Special Permission of United States Secret Service. 
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Take Care Before You Take Pictures 


of Paper Money, Coins, or Stamps 



Our Federal laws are strict about photographing or publishing pictures of 
obligations or securities of the United States. “Obligations or securities” 
include paper money, Government checks or drafts, bonds, stamps, and 
canceled United States stamps. A full definition is given in Title 18, Sec¬ 
tion 8, United States Code. 

It is unlawful to print, photograph, make, or execute any print or im¬ 
pression in the likeness of any obligation or security, or any part thereof, 
without authority of the Secretary of the Treasury or other proper officer 
of the United States, according to Title 18, Section 474, United States Code. 
The maximum penalty for violating this law is imprisonment for 15 years 
or $5,000 fine, or both. This statute also applies to anyone who has in 
his possession any paper similar to that used for the manufacture of obli¬ 
gation and securities of the United States. 

Under Title 18, Section 475, United States Code, it is unlawful to make, 
distribute, or use any business or professional card, notice, placard, circular, 
handbill, or advertisement in the likeness of any obligation or security of 
the United States. It is also unlawful to write, print, or otherwise impress 
upon or attach to any such instrument, obligation, or security, or any coin 
of the United States, any business or professional card, notice, or advertise¬ 
ment, or any notice or advertisement whatever. 

Section 489 of Title 18 makes it unlawful to manufacture, import, use, 
sell, or give away any token, disk, or device in the likeness or similitude as 
to design, color, or the inscription thereon of any of the coins of the United 
States or of any foreign country, except under authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury or other proper officer of the United States. There is no law 
against photographing coins or publishing coin illustrations. (Public 
Law 79, 82d Congress, July 16, 1951.) 
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